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IV. 

THE PRESERVATION OF FORESTS. 



" Baldness is perhaps the least of the thousand ills "which man 
is heir to," says De Lamartine, " but it is a rather serious evil if it 
befalls a country. The value of a nation's territory depends a good 
deal on its vegetative productiveness." 

That " understatements " are in good taste is a rule with occa- 
sional exceptions ; for it would be about as appropriate to speak, 
like Aristophanes, of annihilation and death as " annoyances of the 
first magnitude," as to talk about a "rather serious evil" in referring 
to the change of a national territory from fertility to desolation. 
We must think of individual instead of public misfortunes to im- 
agine a more serious evil than that. Nay, it is a grave question if 
we have a right to speak of any other evil as a national calamity 
in that fearfully literal sense of the word. War and revolution 
affect the upper strata of society, and pestilence may blight the 
flower of one entire generation, while yet the deep roots of national 
life remain intact, and capable of resuming their germinative func- 
tions with the next favorable season'; but spring and summer return 
in vain if the soil itself has lost its reproductive force, and neither 
secular nor religious reforms nor the most pawerful political stim- 
ulus can break the death-slumber of a nation whose country has 
ceased to support vegetable life: 

The inhabitants of Persia, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, and the 
Mediterranean nations, who once " enjoyed heaven on this side of 
the grave," have thus perished together with their forests, leaving 
us a warning in the ruins of their former glory, which nothing but 
a plea of religious insanity can excuse us for having left unheeded 
for the last eighteen hundred years. 

The physical laws of God can not be outraged with impunity, 
and it is time to recognize the fact that there are some sins against 
which not one of the Scriptural codes of the East contains a word 
of warning. The destruction of forests is such a sin, and its sig- 
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nificance is preached by every desolate country on the surface of 
this planet. Three million square miles of the best lands which 
ever united the conditions of human happiness have perished in the 
sand drifts of artificial deserts, and are now more irretrievably lost 
to mankind than the island ingulfed by the waves of the Zuyder Zee. 

Some of these countries, like Egypt and Palestine^ were over- 
taken by their fate long ago, while the ruin of others has been com- 
passed within comparatively recent periods. Since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the population of the four Mediterranean 
peninsulas has decreased more than fifty-five millions, and the value 
of their agricultural products by at least sixty per cent, (even with- 
out making allowance for the increase in prices) ; and the rate of 
the decline from year to year bears an exact proportion to the de- 
crease of the forest area of every district. 

During the reign of Abul Hassan (1466-1484), the forests of the 
Sierra Nevada were protected by stringent legislation, and in every 
district where the original woods had disappeared the proportion of 
orchards and grain fields was no longer optional, but regulated by 
a code of " field laws." After the conquest of Granada these laws 
were abrogated, and the Moorish orchards and chestnut groves dis- 
appeared to make room for Christian vineyards. The Moslem in- 
habitants of Andalusia, who were hunted out of Europe like wild 
beasts, had created a paradise in southern Spain ; but their Chris- 
tian conquerors could not prevent that country from becoming a 
desert. 

The Turkish provinces in Europe and Asia Minor, especially 
those south of the Balkans and southwest of the Taurus range, en- 
joyed abundant crops and comparative prosperity till after the ac- 
cession of Amurath III., when the exigencies of the Ottoman navy 
exhausted the timber stores of those regions, which ever since have 
been visited by periodic droughts and severe famines. The aridity 
of the south Italian coast districts and the island of Sicily dates 
from the time when cotton fields first superseded the mulberry 
groves of the Neapolitan silk-farmers, and the extensive grape cul- 
ture of Apulia encroached on the live-oak forests that had clothed 
the spurs of the Apennines since the days of the elder Pliny. Here, 
as well as in Greece and Portugal, the introduction of the tobacco 
plant, which needs a rich vegetable mold, suggested the cultiva- 
tion of the upper mountain-valleys, that had nursed the fountains 
of classic rivers in their ancient woods, and from the slopes of 
Olympus to the Sierra Morena the beds of former watercourses are 
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now marked only by barren ravines, choked with rocks and a maze 
of withered brambles. 

Afghanistan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Macedonia, the southern islands of the Mediterranean, and the 
whole of northern Africa from Cairo to the western extremity of 
Morocco — countries which were once blessed with abundance and a 
glorious climate — are now either absolute sand wastes or the abodes 
of perennial droughts, hunger, and wretchedness ; and wherever 
statistical records have been preserved, it is proved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that their misfortunes commenced with the 
disappearance of their arboreal vegetation. 

In view of these facts, it may not be quite uninteresting to know 
that since the year 1835 (the date of the first reliable South Ameri- 
can statistics) the forest area of the western hemisphere has de- 
creased at the average yearly rate of 7,600,000 acres, or about 
11,400 square miles ; and that in the United States alone this rate 
has advanced from 1,600 square miles in 1835 to 7,000 in 1855, and 
8,400 in 1876. Between 1750 and 1835 the total aggregate of for- 
ests felled in South and Central America (especially in southeastern 
Mexico), and in the Eastern, Southeastern, and Southwestern States 
of our republic, may be estimated at from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 
acres. In other words, we have been wasting the moisture-supply 
of the American soil at the average ratio of seven per cent, for 
each quarter of a century during the last one hundred and twenty- 
five years, and are now fast approaching the limit beyond which 
any further decrease will affect the climatic phenomena of the en- 
tire continent. 

"When Ojeda and Vespucci landed at Rio Hondo in 1499, the 
mainlands of the New World contained already a greater propor- 
tion of barren territory than the northeastern continent (Asia and 
Europe) in the century of Herodotus and Xenophon. Three hun- 
dred years after the foundation of Rome, Europe, as we call all the 
western portion of that continent, was covered with continuous 
woods from Iberia to the foot-hills of the Caucasus, while the des- 
erts of the East were limited to the table-lands of Gobi and the 
northern half of the Arabian peninsula. But the seemingly inter- 
minable forests that excited the admiration of the first American 
colonists are in reality confined to an alluvial belt along the eastern 
coast of South America and the eastern third of our northern main- 
land. The eighteenth degree of longitude west from Washington 
marks very nearly the boundary between America Felix and Ameri- 
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ca Deserta, as we might distinguish the fertile eastern garden lands 
from the alkali plains of the West. This line, which passes through 
western Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, the Indian Territory, and eastern 
Texas, is approached here and there by the great East American 
Sylvania, which once reached from the Missouri to the Atlantic, 
and is bounded in the West by table-lands which, on the whole, 
exceed in sterility the so-called deserts of Central Asia, and contain 
regions which for hundreds of miles are absolutely without a vestige 
of vegetation. 

Between the Great Slave Lake and the Saskatchewan, our Brit- 
ish neighbors own a track of barren territory which surpasses the 
treeless plateau of northern Tartary in repulsiveness as well as in 
size ; and, owing to the lower temperature of America, the same 
degree of latitude that passes through extensive Siberian forests lies 
far to the north of a line that divides the last North American tim- 
ber lands from the dismal snow wastes of the polar regions. 

Adjoining the British boundary, we have a piece of sand land 
which reaches from the Red River of the North to the Indian 
reservations of Washington Territory, and southward to a line 
drawn from Virginia City to the mouth of the Big Cheyenne, and 
which, after subtracting a few strips of cottonwood-trees along the 
main watercourses, may be described, in the words of General 
Hazen, as " a blank from the Columbia to the Missouri — a hopeless 
and absolute barren, 300,000 square miles in extent." Viewed from 
a sufficient elevation, the Black Hills of Dakota and the mountains 
of eastern Colorado would appear as forest islands in the midst of a 
sandy ocean — the fabled Great West, or the central plateau of our 
continent, which, instead of being an " emigrants' paradise," is per- 
haps the most forbidding region which an intending agriculturist 
could encounter outside of northern Africa. The word barrenness 
is hardly sufficient to describe the azoic and utterly unimprovable 
character of enormous sections of these plains. Sixty thousand 
square miles in Utah and Nevada, 45,000 in Arizona, and 180,000 
between the Rocky Mountains of New Mexico and the sand hills 
of western Texas, are as unfit for tillage as the crater of an active 
volcano. Twenty inches of annual rainfall may be considered as a 
minimum, below which no inland region can repay the trouble of 
cultivation ; but twelve inches is all that can be hoped for in the 
most favored districts of Arizona, while in the southern part of 
Utah and New Mexico the average yearly moisture-supply (even 
including occasional heavy dews) falls short of seven inches, and in 
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the center of the Llano Estacado amounts hardly to three inches 
and a half. There is no soil on these bleak hills, if that word 
implies any admixture of vegetable mold, but only a thin stratum 
of drift-sand or alkali dust, spread over the flinty rock ; and during 
the six summer months the hunter or miner may wander over dis- 
tricts as large as the island of Great Britain without seeing a drop 
of running water. The Pais del Muerto, the "Land of Death," 
south of the Rio Gila, extends far into the republic of Mexico, 
which can boast of two other such embryo Saharas ; one in western 
Sonora and the other northeast of Mazatlan, between Durango and 
the seacoast. 

South America has few absolute deserts — i. e., lands devoid as 
well of annual as of perennial vegetation ; but portions of the 
Pampas and of the Tierra Templada of Peru are quite as sterile 
as the table-lands of Syria and southern Spain, and experience has 
proved that nine tenths of the Argentine Republic, and the larger 
half of Bolivia and Paraguay, can only be utilized as pasture 
grounds. 

In the heart of the Andes, too, there are extensive plateaus 
which even the enterprise of the Incas failed to put to any useful 
account ; and the Peruvian seacoast from Arequipa to the Chilian 
frontier is skirted by a broad belt of sandy downs. 

The treeless regions of America lie chiefly in the west, those of 
Africa and Arabia in the north, of Europe in the southeast, and of 
Australia in the northwest ; and the theory that all deserts on the 
face of our globe have been produced by the hand of man is, there- 
fore, supported by the remarkable circumstance that the most 
barren portions of four continents are found on the side turned to- 
ward Asia, and which, according to all geographical and ethnologi- 
cal probabilities, must have been first reached by the waves of emi- 
gration which emanated from that common home of the human 
race. 

But, besides these prehistoric (as we should call them rather 
than aboriginal) sand wastes, America now contains a number of 
smaller but growing deserts, which date their origin from the arri- 
val of the white man. Any neglect of the precautions by which 
Abul Hassan preserved the productiveness of the Andalusian Vega 
could not fail to be quickly resented by the thin-skinned soil of the 
tropical table-lands ; and it need not, therefore, surprise us that the 
Spaniards succeeded in desolating the plateaus of South and Central 
America, as their fathers had desolated those of Aragon and Castile, 
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and that even the rich valleys of the Brazos and Colorado have be- 
come subject to perennial droughts. 

Still, it might have been hoped that the virgin woods north of 
the Red River had been secured by nature against the possibility 
of such a fate. To overcome the stubborn fertility of the East 
American forest lands might well seem a task which would baffle 
the united efforts of the cotton-planters and lumbermen for a thou- 
sand years to come ; but a fatal perseverance in the worst possible 
method of cultivation has solved the problem in less than two cen- 
turies. Eleven times (or almost every other year) since 1850 the 
country between the Alabama River and the State border of the 
two Carolinas had to suffer from dry summers, which in 1855, '59, 
and '75 threatened the South with a general famine, and have per- 
manently lowered the average water line of some Southern rivers 
by several inches. It seems that, while there were any remnants 
of woodland to encroach upon, irrigation and the use of fertilizers 
were never resorted to. The rich mold of a newly cleared piece 
of land yields abundantly for a few years, but the quick repetition 
of uniform crops soon exhausts the soil, and where labor is cheap 
the temptation may have been great to abandon such worn-out 
lands to their fate and continue the work of destruction in the 
forests. But if, instead of thus denuding entire countries, the 
planters had spared a grove here and there, they would have reaped 
larger crops on a hundred acres than they can now on a square mile, 
in spite of the lavish use of guano ; and the woods, besides reward- 
ing their forbearance with fuel, nuts, and berries, would have in- 
sured the needful humidity of the atmosphere, the perpetuity of 
their springs, and the health and happiness of their children. 

The coincidence of more favorable climatic and geological con- 
ditions than any other region of the "Western World can boast of, 
has so far enabled the State of North Carolina to resist the devas- 
tating energy of her tobacco-planters and turpentine-distillers ; but 
the country which once realized Daniel Boone's ideal of a hunter's 
paradise, the land south and southeast of the Kentucky River, which 
he describes as " a boundless rolling ocean of wood-covered hills," 
has now hardly tree-shade and water enough left for the exigencies 
of the stock-breeders, and assumes an ominous resemblance to the 
parched hill country of southern California. 

In the sandy and level districts of New Jersey and Delaware the 
natural tendency to aridity is counteracted by the extensive orchards 
that have taken the place of the virgin forests ; but the farmers of 
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Wisconsin, northern Illinois, and Indiana, who devote their plains 
to the exclusive production of grain crops, are inviting a danger 
from which the neighborhood of the Great Lakes will not save them 
for many more years. 

The ruinous experiments of the Old World nations have taught 
them some lessons which will he repeated on our own continent, 
unless we prefer to learn by a cheaper method, remembering the 
thrifty proverb of the aliena pericula. As a general rule, from 
which only the alluvial deltas of large rivers can be excepted, we 
must assume a sixfold excess of treeless area over the woodlands of 
any district as the limit, beyond which its fertility becomes depen- 
dent on irrigation and artificial stimulants, and which can not be far 
exceeded without defeating the purposes of tillage ; for after the 
total disappearance of forests from a large tract of land, the lost 
fertilizing influence of arboreal vegetation can only be retrieved by 
processes whose expensiveness would neutralize the profits of hus- 
bandry. In Persia, Asia Minor, southern Spam, and throughout 
northern Africa, with the exception of Egypt, agriculture has ceased 
to "pay" in the commercial sense of the word, and the peasants 
prefer semi-starvation to the superhuman task of raising a full crop. 

Only a small portion of the magnificent forests that once adorned 
the paradise of the Mediterranean nations owe their destruction to 
war, accidental fires, or the market value of their timber ; but in the 
Old World, as well as in Wisconsin and Alabama, the cultivators 
of cereals and some other annuals have felled ten out of every dozen 
acres of woodlands that have disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The lumberman selects the tallest and straightest trees, prefers the 
full-grown ones even for fuel, and not only permits, but desires and 
helps, the saplings to replace their fallen seniors ; while the grain- 
or cotton-planter uproots the forests to the bottom of the organic 
soil, and glories in the sight of a level country, " cleared " as far as 
the eye can reach. In accordance therewith, we see that the cedars of 
Lebanon, which had to furnish timber for every architectural enter- 
prise of western Asia since the days of Solomon, are not exhausted 
yet ; that the peninsula of Yucatan, which has supplied the world 
with logwood and mahogany for three hundred years, is still as 
woody as before its discovery by the eonquistadores ; and that the 
coast districts of Maine, Michigan, and North Carolina, which have 
been most heavily taxed by the lumber-trade of North America, 
contain still as much woodland as the rest of our Eastern States 
taken together. 
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In the agricultural districts of the Southern and Central States 
the cultivation of four deciduous plants — maize, wheat, tohacco, and 
cotton — has accelerated the work of denudation, which in the Old 
"World was accomplished almost by wheat alone ; and it is a fact of 
ominous significance that the first swarm of the Rocky Mountain 
locusts which invaded the Atlantic settlements made its appearance 
in the western counties of Alabama, the " champion cotton State " 
of the South. 

The physical history of the eastern continents has demonstrated 
that, where the productions of the soil have been reduced to decid- 
uous (or " annual ") plants, neither remoteness from the equator nor 
the neighborhood of the ocean can secure a country against the 
fate of northern Africa — the utter and permanent extinction of 
organic life. The desolation of the central regions of a continent 
is only observed where such districts are formed by table-lands of 
considerable elevation, as in Utah, northern Mexico, and Turkistan. 
The midland plains of South America and the birth-land of the 
Nile are covered with a luxuriant vegetation, while the Sahara bor- 
ders on the very ocean for more than fifteen hundred miles, and 
Arabia, with eighty-five per cent, of desert surface, is surrounded 
by four seas. The highlands of northern Tartary rival those of 
Dakota in barrenness as well as in the severity of their winter cli- 
mate, and Europe as well as South America contains many dreary 
wastes at a great distance from the equator ; while the equator 
itself, in its range through two continents and three large islands, 
does not touch a single desert nor any country that ever suffered 
from a scarcity of water. 

It would be a mistake, then, to suppose that any region inclines 
to aridity on account of its latitude or its distance from the sea. A 
natural tendency of that kind, or rather an inability to withstand 
the ravages of man for any length of time, can only be ascribed to 
extensive table-lands of an elevation exceeding three thousand, feet, 
and remote from any higher and snow-covered mountain range. 
Vast lowland plains may preserve their productiveness under very 
trying circumstances, as we see in Russia, China, and southern 
India — countries that have been under cultivation for more than 
fifteen centuries ; but the only regions which seem absolutely proof 
against any outrages on their fertility are the alluvial estuaries and 
deltas of larger rivers, and valleys at the foot of mountain ranges 
which lift their summits above the line of eternal snow. No such 
mountains are found east of the Mississippi, and the glaciers and 
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perennial snow fields of the West are restricted to a few isolated 
peaks ; but of alluvial bottom lands, replenished by inexhaustible 
rivers, we own about forty thousand square miles, at the mouth of 
the Mississippi and its southern tributaries and in the swamps of 
the Gulf coasts, whose inhabitants, like those of the lower Amazon 
Valley, may violate every law of agricultural economy to their 
hearts' content ; they will never exhaust the cornucopia of the river 
god, who will continue to lavish his abundance on them, as he has 
lavished it on Egypt, in spite of all they can do to abuse his bounty 
— though these exceptional privileges may be offset by the un- 
healthiness of their luxurious marshes. But the vast majority of 
our population, the dwellers of the Western plains and the hill coun- 
tries of the East and North, enjoy their prosperity on terms which, 
however easy to the strict observer, and seemingly pliant to altered 
conditions, are in reality as inexorable as the laws of health. 

In a country like ours, where government interference is almost 
sure to make a reform unpopular, and where, happily, the enforce- 
ment of unpopular laws is still impossible, the success of every 
legislative innovation depends on the degree in which the public's 
opinion of its usefulness has approached to conviction ; and. I be- 
lieve that, in regard to the necessity of forest laws, as the Austri- 
ans call them, this condition will be attained by the following 
provisional measures : 

1. In every township, or smaller subdivision of a county or par- 
ish, where the disappearance of arboreal vegetation begins to affect 
the perennial springs and watercourses or the fertility of the fields, 
let a space of, say, fifty acres, on a hill if possible, or on ground of 
comparative elevation, be appropriated for a " township grove," an 
oasis to be forever consecrated to shade-trees, birds' nests, picnics, 
and playing children. 

2. In all new settlements, and in the mountain regions of the 
older States where a remnant of the primeval forests has survived, 
let the woods on the upper ridges or on the summits of isolated 
hills be spared by mutual agreement of the proprietors. By elimi- 
nating decaying trees and cultivating the aftergrowth, such forest 
reservations may become directly remunerative, especially in dis- 
tricts where timber and firewood are as scarce as they are sure to 
be in all our central States before the end of this century. 

3. In the treeless regions of the " Great West," not only ama- 
teur societies (which have set a good example in Kansas and Iowa, 
and in the Southwest here and there), but every grange and farm- 
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ers' union of every county should devote themselves to the work 
of tree-culture. Let them form oak-, beech-, and pine-tree associ- 
ations, organize rival forest clubs under attractive names, offer 
prizes for the greatest number of shade-trees of five or more inches 
in diameter raised by any planter, celebrate the return of spring by 
grove festivals after the manner of the ancient Assyrians, or try the 
device of Pastor Oberlin, who created a paradise in a dreary valley 
of the upper Moselle, by instructing parents to plant a hatful of 
chestnuts or cherry kernels at the birth of every child, which it 
became the duty and the privilege of the little citizen to cultivate. 

4. Let every landed proprietor see to it that the balks or boun- 
daries of his estates, and the unplowed ridges between the sub- 
divisions, be set with shade-trees, and that wooden fences be either 
supplanted or reenf orced by quickset hedges. 

5. Plant fruit-trees wherever there is a piece of ground neither 
otherwise occupied nor absolutely barren ; and be sure that their 
influence on the atmosphere in summer and their fertilizing leaves 
in fall will more than indemnify the adjoining fields for the modi- 
cum of sunlight they may intercept. 

Any State, nay, any county, where these precautions should be 
generally adopted, would soon be so unmistakably distinguished by 
the unfailing humidity and freshness of its fields and the abun- 
dance of its crops, that the sheer necessity of competition would 
induce backward neighbors to try the same experiment ; and before 
long the maxim would not only be generally recognized, but gener- 
ally acted upon, that husbandry and tree-culture are inseparable. 

But the interest we should take in the preservation of our woods 
might rest on even a broader basis than their agricultural impor- 
tance. That man was not created in a desert, nor in a cotton field 
or a city, but in a forest, is one of the few points in which Moses 
and Darwin agree ; and, with our forests, we would lose their health- 
giving atmosphere, the music of their song-birds, the purest enjoy- 
ments of our early years, and nature's remedy for the mental dis- 
cords of manhood. "Woods are the native life-element of the human 
race ; and a homesickness, an instinctive yearning after the garden 
home of our forefathers, haunts the nomad of the desert as well as 
the inhabitant of luxurious cities. 

" If a future Messiah should appear among us," says Gotthold 
Lessing, " ask him what he can do to restore our lost earthly para- 
dise, and let that be the test of his divine authority." But a para- 
dise is much easier lost than restored. Nature, instead of healing 
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corrupt civilizations, prefers to civilize healthy barbarians ; and the 
wildest wilderness of the backwoods has a better chance to be im- 
proved into a garden than the desolate remnants of the finest East- 
ern garden to be restored to vitality. Lands as well as their nations 
seem subject to chronic diseases ; and, if the " baldness of a country " 
is not a cureless evil, the geographical records of the Old World at 
least prove nothing to the contrary. From Bokhara to Gibraltar 
the progress of that disease has been toward death — toward the total 
disappearance of organic life ; and the present productiveness of our 
most favored regions is no safeguard against the possibility of such 
a fate. 

Even now, though exposed to the blighting influence of sur- 
rounding deserts, some districts of Turkish Asia and southeastern 
Europe can rival the garden spots of the Western World ; but of 
the fertility of their golden age neither the valley of the San Joa- 
quin nor the " Piedmont " counties of North Carolina can give us 
more than a faint conception. In Assyria and the central provinces 
of Asia Minor, where water is now as scarce as in the eternal man- 
sion of Dives, the humidity of the soil, combined with a sunny 
climate, once produced grain crops, flowers, and fruit-trees in a 
superabundance which could astonish even the children of Israel, 
who had become familiar with the bottom lands of Egypt, and, even 
in the latter centuries of the Roman Empire, could lure the Italian 
magnates from their luxurious villas. Pliny, Hadrian, Marcus 
Aurelius, Alexander Severus, and others frequented the Elysian 
valleys of Smyrna and Antioch, much as a Massachusetts Senator 
might rusticate in Chattanooga or Los Angeles ; and the Emperor 
Varus, who marched against the Parthian invaders, a. d. 162, was 
so charmed by the mountain gardens of Daphne that, like Tasso's 
Rinaldo in his dolce prigione, he forgot his army, empire, and all, 
and rusticated away, while his generals were battling in distant 
Mesopotamia. Two centuries after the birth of Christ, and after 
the hordes of Persia and Arabia and the legions of Rome had rav- 
aged this garden for more than a thousand years, Asia Minor still 
contained forty -five cities whose population exceeded a hundred thou- 
sand each ; and the total number of her inhabitants, variously esti- 
mated from fifty-five million to twice that number, certainly exceed- 
ed the present population of the North American Continent. The 
Grecian settlements, which occupied only a narrow strip along the 
western coast, were more populous than the entire Asiatic empire 
of Turkey in its present extent, and Mesopotamia sustained more 
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human beings to the square mile than the south of modern England 
or the factory districts of Belgium. What land of the New World 
is safe, if such a country could become a desert ? 

The least regard for the welfare of our children might teach us 
to attach a stigma to the wanton destruction of forests which even 
the invader of a hostile country would hesitate to incur. No other 
sin is so relentlessly visited upon posterity. The children of the 
poor Spanish peasant have to starve because their forefathers devas- 
tated the Sierras, and "preferred the cultus of the Virgin to the 
culture of the fruit-trees," as Guiccardini maliciously expresses it ; 
and unborn generations may labor in vain to repair the ruin which 
we might now prevent by such simple precautions. If we admit 
that "he is a benefactor of mankind who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before," we can hardly fail to recognize 
the turpitude of an act which has entailed incurable sterility on 
regions which once furnished the means of life and happiness to 
millions of human beings. Like the destruction of cereals, it might 
be called a crimen in Deam, a crime against the sanctity of our all- 
sustaining Mother Earth. 

If we consider how the agricultural products of the eastern 
continents become from year to year more inadequate to the wants 
of their still growing population, we may foresee the time when the 
hope of the world will depend on the productiveness of the Ameri- 
can soil ; but that productiveness depends on the fertilizing influ- 
ence of the American forests. If they are gone, we shall have on 
earth no newer world to hope for ; no future Columbus can allevi- 
ate the struggle for existence ; " we must fight it out on this line." 

"What an opportunity to recover ! " exclaims Baron Varnhagen 
— " to recover from all our physical, financial, and political diseases 
in that broad continent of woodlands and of freedom ! What a 
blessed and lasting chance to heal all the wounds and retrieve all the 
losses which the cruel Old World and the mistakes of the last 
eighteen centuries have inflicted upon us ! " 

Let us make the best, then, of this opportunity to recover ; for, 
while the fate of Asia Minor makes it rather doubtful if the chance 
will be a lasting one, it is distressingly probable that it will be our 

last. 

Felix L. Oswald. 



